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A COMMON DEFECT IN MUSIC-TEACHING. 
W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


by teaching the pianoforte we are tacitly working simulta- 
neously along three different lines which if we clearly 
understand we are able to direct our course more intelli- 
gently. The three things we are et to have the pupil 
do are these: (1) To love music; (2) to know what music 
to love; and (3) to be able to play it well. Whether at the 
beginning or at the end, this is the threefold chord which 
binds up all good possibilities of a musical education. All 
teaching of music may, | think, be measured and esti- 
mated according to its success along these three lines. 

My main subject this time is a fractional part of the third 
indication above; but | think it no discredit to mention first 
the general line to be followed in the othertwo main points. 
| consider the root of all successful music-teaching to lie in the 
first point. If you succeed in this, you are in position to 
do all the rest; if you fail in this, you are not able to do an 
of the others, for unless music be performed with love it 
ceases to be music. Hence, in my work, everything turns 
on finding for the pupil, at whatever stage of advancement, 
something to play which really takes hold of his heart. 
When the musical aptitude of the pupil is of a bright kind, 
you will probably find this lovable piece without much dif- 
ficulty ; and in some cases you will find a natural good taste 
which will make selections attractive, which to you seemed 
far beyond the pupil. In other cases you will find a singular 
deadness to many pieces which appear to you attractive and 
probable for a student in the particular stage; and at last the 
only one which interests the pupil may chance to be the one 
which seems to you least worthy of all. Nevertheless, if this 
latter is the one which interests the pupil, this one is your 
meat—and hers. Then follows the question of getting out 
of this favorite piece the charm which the pupil found in it 
when it was played to her. 

The first step towards this is to have the piece memorized, 
because the act of memorizing concentrates the attention, 
and you get a much finer quality of study than you possibly 
can without it. When the pupil plays by note her mind 
will wander, and you can not help it. Then when memor- 
ized there is likely to come a time when the piece is played 
over—skimmed over, as if it was known too well. Then 
comes your time of teaching interpretation, including tempo, 
phrasing, and expression in general, which you will do by 
detailed discussion of each little point, illustrated over and 
over again, and attempted by the pupil in immediate con- 
nection. 

Often you will find yourself able to play a phrase or period 
with the ‘‘ trifling” expression (as they say trifling in the 
South) which the pupil gives it. When you can do this, you 
already understand the faults of the ways in which she un- 
dertakes the production of the tones. And these you point 
out and illustrate. And so on, until the piece is played well. 
Your next step is to find another piece equally pleasing and 
entirely different. 

Of all the mind-openers in music the works of Bach take 
precedence, having in them more of eye- opening suggestion 
than the works of any other writer. But Bach must be 
treated in one of two ways—or both. Either you must find 
something of Bach which the pupil likes, or else you must 
give something as a study, and then have it played so well 
that eventually it makes its way with the pupil, like the very 
homely person who attaches himself to you so much more 
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forcibly than the handsomest person you know. Moreover, 
no matter how smart the pupil, Bach alone will not form 
taste nor musical expression. It is for musical intelligence, 
and for this almost all the time; expression and feeling are 
there also, but mainly in the background. 

The secret of the second point above is found in the great 
principle that what we call classical music is a case of the 
survival of the fittest. Out of the vast whole of pieces com- 
posed in any year, decade, or century, a winnowing takes 
place, and takes place again. One composer after another 
drops out, having nothing material for the ears of the world 
at large. A few remain; then come their sifting within 
themselves. This piece survives; another, and another. 
Perhaps out of a hundred pieces by some composer only five 
at last survive. Later there comes a time when even these 
pass into silence. Nevertheless more new ones are admitted 
into this circle of immortality than are cast out of it by wear, 
and so at length the round of real music is all the time be- 
coming richer and larger. 

Now, in the same way that the world at large has come 
to appreciate music by hearing it over and over, and find- 
ing out that it does mean something, just so the individual 
pupil has to master his art and find out by experience that 
such and such pieces have in them for him a something 
which the rest have not. In order to take advantage of this 
trick of educational water running down hill, you try in the 
small the experiment which nature has illustrated in the 
large. You bring out the piece, have it carefully studied, 
memorized, criticised until it is played with expression. Do 
not be in a hurry for a verdict. hen the pupil has learned 
all he is capable concerning a particular piece at this stage of 
his progress, you have done for him all that is possible; the 
piece will do the rest, if you keep still and give it a chance. 
For there is in all these pieces by the great musical minds in 
their best estate a something which awakens attention, 
holds it and rewards it. It will take time for the pupil to 
formulate this to himself, but you must wait. 

I do not think there is much use in trying to give pupils 
ready-made opinions about the merits of this, that, or the 
other pieces of composers. There is a proper reverence to- 
wards the great masters of music which ought to form a 
part of the mind-furnishing of every student, but you must 
beware of forcing this sentiment. Awaken it gently if you 
can, or let it be until the veally stage is past. 

I believe I have said in these columns before, that there are 
four composers who practically include the chief elements 
which the piano student has to deal with. Bach, for musical 
intelligence; Schumann, for spontaneity and for modern 
thematic treatment and deep feeling; Chopin, for smooth- 
ness, grace, poetry and keyboard elegance; and Liszt, for 
daring and dash. All composers in all their music measure 
along these different standards. Beethoven, for instance, is 
deeper than Schumann, very strong in thematic treatment, 
and serious. I do not make much use of his works for 
study until somewhat late in the progress. Mendelssohn 
represents a gentle and sentimental seriousness, with a 
poetic ideality which moves along planes not beyond the 
young student. And so each one in turn might be taken up. 

ut if we make sure of the four | have mentioned above, 
according to the possibilities of each stage of progress, and 
if everything we give from each of these authors is thoroughly 
mastered until its musical expression becomes the main 
thing in the playing, the taste of the pupil will take care of 
itself. The fittest will survive. 
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It all turns upon your knowing which particular pieces to 
fit to each case; and the check upon your going is precisely 
where | mentioned it at starting. Unless the piece awakens 
an answer in the musical consciousness of the pupil and _at- 
tracts her, your work will not accomplish what you are after. 

But supposing everything turns out well, then you will 
reach the point mentioned in m i will happen upon 
a current defect in teaching. That defect is ouch, by which 
| mean the art of eliciting expressive tone-qualities from 
the piano. In my opinion all the technical proceeding of 
Plaidy rested upon the theory that the five-finger movement 
is the main thing. And so it is for passages; but for melody 
the five-finger movement is only a part of something larger 
and more vital. And therefore I consider it of the greatest 
importance that the pupil, even in the lower grades, should 
be made acquainted with those modern ways of tone pro- 
duction in which the hand and arm cooperate, which give 
us not alone the gentle and unmeaning equality of a well- 
trained five-finger movement, but the deeper something of 
full and melodious tone, and the various piquancies of stac- 
cato and elastic touches, upon which many effects depend. 

A pupil led along the way I have indicated above is in the 
best possible position to pay oy, upon these modern touches 
by her own exertions, or in the earnest pursuit of a musical 
ideal—the same way in which artists have found them out— 
for we must remember that the art of eliciting musical 
varieties from the piano has not been made by the peda- 
gogues, but by artists, seeking to render their interpretations 
broader, more inspiring, more like the full and massive 
sweep oftheorchestra. Hence, when you have given the pu- 
pil such music as represents these deeper and more inner and 
vital elements, you are in position to add them to the play- 
ing with a minimum of trouble. If you do not care to go 
intoa detailed discussion of arm-touches and thelike, you can 
at least say ‘‘7his is the way in which that effect can be 
made.” 

It follows from what | have said above that I do not con- 
sider the ‘‘ Graded Materials” to be the do-all and end-all of 
piano-teaching. I donot. They form a part of the work, 
and the ‘‘effect studies” in the collection are precisely mu- 
sical pieces invaluable for forming an expressive touch and 
stimulating thetaste. But there still remains the more serious 
education of the taste by the method above suggested. 

If it is any comfort to the young reader to know it, | will 
add, in conclusion, that | doubt whether any teacher con- 
cerned in the child's education is in position to exercise 
more influence upon her development and her future enjoy- 
ments than the music-teacher. 





KATHARINA LOHSE-KLAFSKY, 
ONE OF THE SOLOISTS OF THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


HIS remarkable woman was born in the little hamlet of 

St. Johann, in Hungary, of refined parents, who were in 
moderate circumstances. The voice which now pours forth 
in such lavish wealth was lifted at the age of five, and in her 
eighth year the child was the vocal ornament of the parish 
choir. 

A change in family circumstances forced Katharina at an 
early age to earn her own living. She went to Vienna, had 
some lessons, entered a comic opera chorus, where her voice 
attracted the attention of the concertmeister of the opera, 

oung Hellmesberger, who took her to his father, then the 
mperial Royal Court Kapellmeister, for whom she sang. 
A year later Katharina made her first appearance as a soloist 
in Salzburg, and on the urgent recommendation of Kapell- 
meister Josef Sucher was engaged for the City Theater of 
Leipsic. 

Her genius was quickly felt. In the great Nibelungen tour 
undertaken by Angelo Neumann she sang Sieglinde and 
Briinnhilde in Siegfried with immense success. This tour 
embraced the principal countries of Europe. ‘‘! rehearsed,” 


said Mme. Klafsky, ‘‘under Wagner’s own direction. He 
oversaw the rehearsals in the Victoria Theater at Berlin, and 
there gave me his commendation.” 

In 1883 Klafsky was called to the Bremen City Theater as 
first dramatic singer, and in 1885 she went to the Hamburg 
City Theater, where the period of her full fame began. 
Thenceforward the name Klafsky was destined to awaken 
mighty echoes in the field of vocal and dramatic art, and 
she achieved, steadily, triumph upon triumph. 

Among the greatest of those were her visits in German 
opera to London in 1892 and 1894 under Sir Augustus Harris. 

ere she scored an historic success. But in all the principal 
capitals of Europe the name and fame of Katharina Klafsky 
are well known and acclaimed. 

Klafsky is not solely a great operatic artist, but an equally 
= concert-singer, with a large repertory. In addition to 

agner, she is mistress of the works of Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Meyerbeer, Verdi, and the younger 
masters. 

‘‘And apropos of the younger masters,” said Klafsky, 
‘*did you know that | created La Navarraise in German in 
Hamburg? I'll tell you how that was. | was also singing 
in London during the season of 1894 when Calvé originated 
the réle there. Both Herr Lohse and myself liked the work 
immensely—so much so that I went to see Calvé in it three 
times. 

‘“‘It was in the December following that | sang at the 
Lamoureux concerts in Paris. Meantime we had strongly 
recommended the opera to Pollini of Hamburg. While in 
Paris, Massanet saw meconcerning it, heard me rehearse the 
role, gave me several hints and points, and then expressed 
himself as thoroughly delighted with my interpretation. 

‘*1 created the réle in Hamburg on January 2, 1895, and 
the opera made a tremendous success. It is a great favorite 
with me. And | understand that it has not taken here! 
That is simply inexplicable. In Hamburg it was a veritable 
rage. 

‘* You ask where, and in what special réles, I feel I have 
had most marked success in America? That would be hard 
to tell. It seems as though all places and all works were 
equal. In Cincinnati, Chicago, ge Louis, New Orleans and 
Boston | never remember to have evoked greater or more 
exciting enthusiasm. | sang in Chicago the three Briinn- 
hildes, and was rewarded with the most lavish of ovations. 
1 do not say it to be politic, but! am sincerely delighted 
with the American country and people. As for New York, 
it seems to me one of the loveliest places in the world. | 
found the Boston audiences extremely kind and inspiriting. 
The city itself has a tranquil, subdued aspect rather, but the 
musicianship of the people is ardent and unreserved.” 

The dissimilarity between Klafsky’s imposing, tensely 
strung stage presence and the modest, housewifely, ingen- 
uous bearing of her private life is hard to reconcile. Away 
from the footlights she suggests nothing of what distin- 
guishes her behind them. 

She is the most unaggressive of cosy home-bodies. The 
union and sympathy between her husband and herself seem 
complete, and she has a modest, confiding little way of ap- 

ealing to his judgment that is thoroughly winsome and 
ovable. 

Only when you touch upon one of her cherished réles 
does the hint of capacity for excitement peep out. Fidelio 
was mentioned in her hearing without enthusiasm, and then 
the quiet little woman, without any theatricism, but a brief 
burst of true feeling, said, ‘‘Ah, but that music! Is that 
not great? I do love to sing it with my whole heart.” 

There can be no possible doubt that she loves all good and 
great music, and forgetting that she is a prima donna, regards 
herself simply as a fortunate medium for the delivery of great 
men’s musical thoughts. 

Herein lies the secret of her unqualified success, which 
now overspreads two continents. 
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READING MUSIC AT SIGHT. 
ERNST HELD. 


|! is a pleasure for a teacher, when his pupil is able to take 
up a new composition, perhaps a duo for two pianos, and 
play it with him at sight so nearly in accord with the com- 
oser’s intentions that the latter, were he present, would 
joyfully acknowledge the paternity of the composition. 

And what a delight to parents, when their little eight- 
year-old daughter can play with her teacher at sight, and 
without stumbling, one of the pleasing Melodious Exercises 
by Diabelli! 

There are ee and poor readers among pupils who may 
have received the same amount of good instruction from the 
same teacher, because certain qualities of mind are requisite 
to make a good reader, which may not be possessed by all: 
a clear bead, quick perception, concentration, self-control, 
and—pusb. 

The elements of music, notes, time, scales, chords must 
be well mastered by the pupil. Develop in him at the same 
time technic, touch, expression, etc., and make him familiar 
with the keyboard, so that scale-runs, simple chords, and 
arpeggios in various keys can be played correctly without 
guiding the hands by the eye. 

From my long experience of teaching | will give to stu- 
dents a few points, which may serve them to become good 
readers: 

1. Let the beginner first read the part before playing ; 
take a slow time and make him count it aloud, while pointing 
at the same time with a pencil to the note or rest which falls 
on a beat. When this is done, then have him play the exer- 
cise with both bands ai once, without breaking the time, 
establishing thus the habit of reading the notes on two staves 
simultaneously. (Only when finishing and polishing a piece, 
perhaps for public performance, is it advisable to practice 
difficult passages with one hand alone and then with both 
hands.) 

If faults occur in time or notes, let the faulty measure go, 
rather than break the time, and be ready to come in again on 
the first beat of the following measure. This procedure 
quickens the perception. The difficulty of reading several 
parts at once increases in playing organ pieces at sight, when 
the organist has to read a third staff for the pedals and to 
attend moreover to changing manuals and registers. Still 
greater is the difficult task of a conductor who has to read 
and direct from an orchestral score. 

The judicious teacher will select the right kind of studies 
in graded order, beginning with those where both hands 
remain stationary over five notes and finishing, perhaps, with 
Altmeister Bach's ‘‘ Two- and Three-Voiced Inventions.” 

2. Every music-student should possess a general knowl- 
edge of harmony, in order to read music intelligently and not 
mechanically. He should know the fundamental triads, the 
dominant and diminished seventh chords in all the keys, and 
be able to recognize them at a glance in whatever disguise 
they may appear; he should also be familiar with the rela- 
tions of the tonic to the dominant—and subdominant—keys, 
and to the relative and corresponding minor—and major— 
keys, as the case may be, not less than with the means of 
recognizing modulations, so that he may be readily and fully 
aware in what key he is playing in any part of the com- 
position. 

3. Correct fingering of scale—and broken chord—pas- 
sages, of tone chains, etc., must be at the student’s com- 
mand if he expects to become a good sight reader. 

4. Duo playing, accompanying singers or instrumental 
soloists, ensemble playing and singing in a chorus are excel- 
lent means of dovelting the reading at sight. 


Let the teacher require each pupil to practice for a little 
while daily sight reading by playing alternately the treble 
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and bass parts of four-hand compositions, and repeat this 
practice frequently with the pupil during lessons. 


Not all music-students who practice diligently reading at 
sight become ariistic players in taking up a new piece for 
the first time. 

To feel the correct tempo of a composition, to catch its 
character, to bring out hidden motives, to give proper ac- 
cents, to work up a passionate crescendo to its climax, in 
short, to render a musical composition at first reading accord- 
ing to the composer's intentions, this is vouchsafed to but 
few chosen spirits in whom the heavenly spark of poetic 
feeling is implanted by kind nature. Blessed are they who 
are thus gifted ! 

THE DRUMS OF THE CONGO. 

Ts drum is the musical instrument par excellence among 

the negroes. At the Congo there is no assembly, no 
ceremony, no function whatever which is not accompanied 
with the drum. It is this instrument which plays the most 
important part in war and peace, in birth and death, in re- 
joicing or mourning, in dance or burial. When it is played 
in a certain way it serves as a means of telegraphic com- 
munication, and renders it possible in difficult times to trans- 
mit messages for a long distance. 

This instrument is to be found in the most diverse forms. 
There are some which are quite small, others which exceed 
a man’s height. The frame is made of pieces of wood fast- 
ened together, or of the hollowed trunk of atree. The skin 
of a wild animal or cow, or thin board, does duty as a reso- 
nant surface. Some drums are fashioned into shapes which 
are really artistic. That which is in use in the basin of the 
Kassai has the form of an enormous bottle, and the skin is 
fixed by means of thin strips of leather, or a trunk which 
has been hollowed by fire. 

The drum often possesses an astounding sonority. M. 
Woerner in 1886 heard the sound of the military drums of 
the Aruwimi at a distance of more than two miles. ‘‘ Day 
and night,” he writes, ‘‘ the sound of drums is heard, which 
showed that the tribe was at war.” 

When the traveler in Africa hears drums during the night, 
he can always tell whether he may expect war on the 
next day. When the instrument is struck in a plaintive 
manner, and with ‘‘fioriture,” there is nothing to fear ; the 
natives are only having a dance. But if the sound of the 
drum is slow, sonorous, and the accent well marked, it is 
a sign that 14 ee are being made for war on the mor- 
row. When Stanley went down the Congo for the first 
time he was often annoyed by the horrible drum, the sound 
of which accompanied him for whole weeks as the ‘‘ Lady 
Alice” went down the river. The war-drum of the tribes 
of the Stanley Falls and the Aruwimi is put down near the 
chiefs hut, and is only beaten at his command. It is also 
used as a means of communication. It is beaten in different 
places according to the nature of the news or the signal 
which it is desired to give, ‘‘and thus,” says the celebrated 
traveler, ‘‘the drum speaks to the initiated a language as 
intelligible as the human voice.” In this manner all the 
islands learn, hour by hour, what is going on elsewhere. 

The use of the drum is also one of the most usual ways by 
which sorcerers impose on their credulous spectators. One 
day at Bangala, Coquilhat was attracted by a sudden tumult. 
He ran up to the hut of a young man who was dying, and 
whom they were trying to save by singing dance tunes, and 
by a deafening beating of the drums. In Belgium they put 
down straw to deaden the sound; in Africa they do just the 
contrary. The funniest thing about it was that the 
young man got better! 

The drum is also employed in exorcisms, and it plays an 
important part in obtaining from the spirits success in war. 
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On evenings when the moon shines brightly, or when it 
is fine, the native youths organize dances. The instrumental 
music consists of the beating of drums with a well-marked 
accent, sometimes slowly, at others quickly; now slackening 
only to start off again with a sudden outburst. The dancers 
accompany with songs. One side of the drum is beaten 
with a little stick, the otlier they tap with the palm of the 
hand. At the exciting portions of the dances the drums are 
struck in a frenzied manner, with jerks increasing in rapidity, 
and at the final galop there reigns a fearful, ill-sounding noise 
of voices, little bells, gongs, and howls, while the drums 
always provide the accompaniment. 








WHAT MAKES THE PIANO RATTLE. 


PIANO TUNERS are sometimes called upon to ‘‘ tune” 
gas-fixtures as well as pianos. Frequently the owner of a 
fine upright ‘‘grand” enters a vigorous complaint because 
‘‘that piano rattles so.” Then the piano-tuner packs his 
few tools and some extra felt, glue, and parts of the ‘‘action”’ 
into his long, slender valise, and proceeds to feel the pulse, 
pound the chest, examine the tongue, and overhaul the in- 
ternal economy of the offending piano. His experienced 
ear tells him that the piano is all right. His intimate knowl- 
edge of the mechanism and makeup of the piano assures 
him that nothing is the matter with the instrument, and he 
says So. 

‘*But the piano does rattle,’ 
listen when I touch this key.” 
buzz and jingle are heard. 

‘*It is not in the piano,” replies the tuner, and he touches 
the key again, at the same time glancing around the room. 
‘‘There it is,” he says at last, pointing to the glass globe 
around the gas jet; ‘‘there is the rattle,” and the irritating 
noise is silenced when he removes the glass globe. 

This is a common experience of piano-tuners. Certain 
notes in the piano vibrate in harmony with a gas-fixture, a 

icture-frame, a china plaque hung against the wall, or the 
ric-a-brac which commonly litters the top of the sensitive 
instrument, and the innocent piano is blamed for the dis- 
cordant jangle. Pins, buttons, and other things foreign to 
the piano, which find their way into the instrument set up 
complaints and harsh cries when certain keys are struck, 
and recently a piano-tuner in Evanston, searching for the 
‘‘rattle,” found and restored to the young woman who used 
the instrument her upper set of false teeth, which had dis- 
—— mysteriously the week before. 
esides coins, buttons, pins, and toothpicks, the piano- 
tuner’s salvage includes hairpins, pocketknives, paper- 
cutters, manicure instruments, knittingneedles, matches, 
jewelry, nails, tacks, bits of glass, pieces of picture-wire, 
buckles, collarbuttons, sleevebuttons, rings, and even money, 
which had been placed in the case for safe-keeping and then 
forgotten. 


insists the owner. ‘‘Now 
And, sure enough, a decided 





PRETTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS. 


No! long ago Mr. Liebling asked the question in one of 
his bright essays: ‘‘What is pretty music written for, 
anyway?” and suggested the answer that it was written 
to be played, not so much to serve any particular pianisto- 
therapeutic purpose, but just ‘‘ because it is pretty!” It 
seems almost as if, though then writing about Moszkowski, 
he had thought of his own compositions, for his theory is 
reer! applicable to them. Yes, they too ought to be 
played because they are pretty enough, and because they 


will appeal to the average pupil without bering the teacher. 
Besides, an attentive teacher will find in every one of the 
following compositions something plainly demonstrable— 
here some technical nicety, there something rhythmical, or 
something about phrasing or interlocking of the hands. 

The Menuetto Scherzoso, Op. 28, steps on dainty tiptoe. 


Cute, graceful, with a roguish smile, prettily invented, it 
gives fine opportunities for refined touch, interlocking of 
the hands, and has a melodious, singing trio of charming 
contrast. 

“Manuela, air de ballet, Op. 29, is likewise a fine staccato 
study of happy melodic character, containing at the end a 
facilitating cut, of which, however, no one will avail him- 
self, as the florid passage is so ‘‘handy” and dankbar that 
any player who can manage the rest of the piece would be 
loath to lose this easy opportunity for brilliancy. 

Perhaps a trifle more ambitious is the Mazurka de Con- 
cert, Op. 30; full of harmonic niceties, pianistic ornamenta- 
ese and a chivalric trio with triplets and couplets com- 
bined. 

The most dignified, musically interesting, and melodical- 
ly beautiful is the Valse Poetique, Op. 31, although it makes 
no increased demands upon technic. Mr. Liebling has an 
enviable knack of writing effective music without making 
it difficult, and of writing musicianly without abstruseness. 
Even in his lightest moods he knows how to avoid trivial- 
ity, and not only selects graceful subjects, but expresses and 
— them in refined verbiage and thoroughly pianistic 
Style. 

All of these pieces will be welcomed by every teacher who 
keeps abreast of the times, not to speak of the pupils who 
will be happy to find music that ‘‘pays for the trouble of 
learning it.’’ 








THE UNIVERSALITY OF MUSIC. 


JOHN S. VAN CLEVE, PH. D. 


Music is often called a universal language. This is one 
of those cheap generalizations which entertains and 
yet bewilders the mind by so tampering with truth that 
it reminds one of a prism whose effect is to split up the sun's 
clear beam into a beautiful but bewildering bundle of tinted 
rays. There is a sense in which music may be justly termed 
the language of the universal human heart, but in another 
sense music speaks with a totally different meaning and 
power to each human being, according to individual capac- 
ity for reception. 

Music is universal in a double way. First, the relish for it 
is coextensive with the human race, and it is as fundamental 
among human needs as is the need for speech; and, again, 
it is coextensive with every human emotion—one might 
broadly say with every conceivable human experience. To 
cite a few obvious and broadly distinguished illustrations the 
world-wide desire to express gladness and eagerness by 
dancing, and the equaly world-wide desire to express pride 
and resolve by marching may be taken as samples of music 
in its closest relation to bodily life and bodily action. 

In the next degree above we find the expressions of human 
affection such as knit the family of man together. This fun- 
damental human affection, or affinity, has two phases—the 
amatory and the parental—represented in love songs of many 
kinds, from the simple serenade to the operatic aria, and 
in the lullaby, or cradle-song, which, despite its necessarily 
narrow range of sentiment and brevity of form, is one of the 
most fascinating types of music. Cradle-songs are the apple 
blossoms of the tone-world—tiny, pure white, fragrant, 
prophetic. 

In the next rank of musical expression may be placed re- 
ligious music, which is essentially emotional, and therefore 
closely allied to love music of all kinds, although it differs 
from that because it must contain the feeling of awe and sub- 
lime mystery, and must omit the burning restlessness of 
personal desire. In the province of religious music there is 
vast latitude of form—from the shortand simple choral to the 
long and elaborate oratory or mass. 

In the fourth and highest rank we find what may be 
termed philosophic or intellectual music. Here thought, 
design, and orderly operations of imaginative portrayal come 


















in to govern and direct all the voices of music —everything 
that touches humanity, from the primal firment of glowing 
blood to the most abstract and persistent questioning of God 
and destiny, may here find place. The fugues of Bach, the 
sonates, quartettes, symphonies of Beethoven, the sym- 
phonic — of Berlioz and Liszt, the wonderful tone-pic- 
tures of Saint-Saens, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, and Grieg— 
what miracles of imaginative and emotional suggestions may 
here be found! In music, every human being may find a 
mirror for the soul suited to the nature and stature of the 
soul. From ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” to the ‘‘ Nibelungen 
Tetralogie,” from the child's harmonized melody upon the 
piano to the concertos of Beethoven, Chopin, and Liszt, what 
a mighty range! Here is room for a thousand gradations of 
intelligence. Music is, in truth, the language of the uni- 
verse, but not all its messages can be received by all. No 
subject offers more or demands more. No form of culture 
is so elastic and all-embracing as the culture of music. 








JEAN DE RESZKE TO STUDENTS. 


you ask me for a few words of advice to vocal students. 
It is a difficult task you set me, for, as far as the voice 
is concerned, what mi ht be good advice for one student 
might be bad advice for another. Nevertheless, | will jot 
down a few impressions. 

Art is not a trade. One can not learn to sing unless from 
early youth one has shown innate musical aptitude, a correct 
ear, and a natural comprehension of rhythm. Taste, style, 
and sentiment will come later by the force of work, observa- 
tion, love of the beautiful. But in order to become a singer, 
one must have been a singer from the cradle. If, therefore, 
you have not always been able to sing, do not tempt fate 
on the lyric stage. This is my first piece of advice. 

Moreover, do not fancy that your career is a road strewn 
with roses. It is far from that. Aside from the inevitable 
troubles and uncertainties of your debut, you will find that 
the farther you advance in your career the more trouble you 
will have, and this will be because you yourself have come 
to have a better idea of what art demands, and a more per- 
fect understanding of your responsibility toward the public. 

Thus you are fated to be always dissatisfied with your 
own work. And so it is that in trying to climb higher and 
= you may fall and break your neck. 

do not say all this to discourage students who feel an 
irresistible attraction for the stage, and who are strong enough 
to struggle successfully against the numerous difficulties that 
beset them. I say it for the benefit of weaker vessels, to 
whom | think it well to recall the words in the Bibie: ‘‘Many 
are called, but few chosen.” 

To sum up my convictions and artistic aspirations, let me 
say this: 

Study words, in order that you may enunciate them intelli- 
gently. The singer that does not articulate clearly, shows 
that he distrusts himself. 

Exercise your heart. Suffer. Put yourself in the place 
of the characters whose woes you sing; weep with them 
in there sorrows in private before you communicate them to 
the public. 

Strive ever to move your hearers—not to astonish them. It 
is to the heart, which is the basis of humanity, that you 
should first appeal, and only after that to the ear. 








INNES. 


M& F, N. INNES and his famous band have been giving 
a series of concerts in Canada and the East that have 
been phenomenally successful. Even staid old Boston has 
been decidedly moved by the fine playing of the Innes Band, 
and her critics have enthused to an unusual degree in the 
local dailies. Says one of them: ‘‘Comparisons, as Mrs. Par- 
tington observed, are ‘ odorous,’ but it is impossible at times 
to avoid them. We have heard in Infantry Hall the bands 
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of Gilmore, Sousa, and Innes—the three leading concert 
bands of the country. While all are superb, they present 
different points of excellence which the hearer can a 
fail tonote. The charm of Innes’s Band, the point in whic 

it manifestly excels both the others, is the marvelously 
smooth, rich, mellow quality of tone delivered by its brass 
choir. It is simply phenomenal, especially as it is obtained 
without any sacrifice of power, and accompanied by a high 
degree of skill in shading, and with it all they play artistic- 
ally. 





AS far back as the beginning of this century people troubled 
their minds about the precise meaning and color of 
different keys in music, and here is a list which is contained 
in a book entitled ‘‘Letters on the celebrated Composer 
Haydn,” published in 1808. 

—This key is rich, mild, sober, and contemplative. 

Djminor possesses the same qualities, but of a heavier and 
darker cast; more doleful, solemn, and grand. 

C—Bold, vigorous and commanding; suited to the ex- 
pression of war and enterprise. 

A minor—Piaintive, but not feeble. 

G—Gay and sprightly ; being the medium key, it is adapted 
to the greatest range of subjects. 

E minor—Persuasive, soft and tender. 

D—Ample, grand and noble; having more fire than C, 
it is suited to loftiest purposes. 

B minor—Bewailing, but in too high a tone to excite com- 
miseration. 

A—Golden, warm and sunny. 

F-sharp minor—Mournfully grand. 

E—Bright and pellucid; adapted to brilliant subjects. 

B—Keen and piercing; seldom used. 

B-flat—the least interesting of any; it has not sufficient 
fire to render it majestic, or grand, and is too dull for song. 

G minor—Meek and pensive; replete with melancholy. 

E-flat—Full and mellow, somber, soft and beautiful. It 
is a key in which all musicians delight. Though less de- 
cided in character than some of the others, the regularity 
of its beauty renders it a universal favorite. 

C minor—Complaining, having something of the cast of 
B minor. 

A-flat—the most lovely of the tribe. Unassuming, gentle, 
soft, delicate, and tender, having none of the pertness of A in 
sharps. Every author has been sensible to the charm of this 
key, and has reserved it for the expression of his most re- 
fined sentiments. 

F minor—Religious, penitential, and gloomy. 

D-flat—Awfully dark. 


B Bie latest marvel in science, as applied to music, is the 
photographing of the human voice. This is done by 
means of a delicate piece of mechanism called the ‘‘ mono- 
metric flame machine.”” A writer in the New York World 
describes the process as follows: 

The man whose voice is to be photographed sings a single 
note steadily into a large sounding-board. From the sound- 
ing-board the note is conveyed to a row of resonators, eight 
in number, which are of various pitches, corresponding to 
the different overtones of the voice. In front of each reso- 
nator is a little jet of flame. When the voice tones strike on 
the resonators the air inside them is vibrated, and agitates 
the little flame which is in front of each resonator nozzle. 

The flames are reflected into a many-sided reflector, which 
is rapidly revolved while the note is being sounded by the 
man who is sitting for his voice photograph. The lens of 
a camera is placed close against the reflector, and a rapid 
plate exposed for a second or more. When developed, the 
result shows the vibrations of the man’s voice, and conse- 
quently its quality. As a rule, the better the voice the more 
overtones there are in it, and to record a voice like Jean de 
Reszké’s would require a dozen or more flames. 
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A SKETCH OF PLUNKET GREENE. 


PLUNKST GREENE, the eminent Irish basso, is a native of 
Dublin County, Ireland, one of several sons of a well- 
known country gentleman of considerable prominence. He is 
the nephew of Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin, and a 
graduate of Clinton College, England. It is said that the en- 
tire family to which Mr. Greene belongs are extremely music- 
al, all his brothers having fine voices. The others, however, 
are now either prominent members of the diplomatic ser- 
vice, or are in the English army. Owing to ill health, Mr. 
Greene was obliged to give up his studies from time to time, 
and as a recreation devoted himself to music. He shortly 
developed such exceptional traits in this line as to encourage 
him to look forward to a professional career. He went to 
Italy, where he studied under Carracolola and other well- 
known masters, when he was in his eighteenth year. His 
education in the school of German lieder was obtained 
shortly afterward, under the best masters of Berlin, Dresden, 
and Vienna, and his studies in the realm of English song, 
so called, were prosecuted under the direction of the cele- 
brated Blume, in London. As a singer of songs, perhaps 
few, if any, canrival Mr. Greene. Dialects come to him nat- 
urally. The brogue of Erin, the sailor-song of England, and 
the burr of the Scottish R are as of himself a part. 





A CHAPTER ON PRACTICE. 

. «PRACTICE makes perfect” is a well worn saw, and has 

been quoted to many generations of piano pupils. It 
is only true in part, however, for all practice will certainly 
not make perfect. In fact, much of the practice done has 
just the opposite effect, and no good can result from it. As 
a recent writer expresses it, ‘‘ Practice makes perfect only 
when we reach perfect practice,” or words to that effect. 
Now, it is my object in this article to lay down as briefly 
as possible a few rules or principles which shall govern prac- 
tice so that the highest possible good may follow. 

First of all, let me compare practicing with eating. The 
object of both is the same—to build up, to sustain; eating to 
sustain the body, practicing to build up technical skill. Prac- 
tice is to the memory and to the various movements of hands, 
wrists, arms and fingers, precisely what eating is to the 
whole body. Ifa person were to eat one large meal on Mon- 
day, a luncheon on Tuesday, three or four full meals Wed- 
nesday, nothing on Thursday, and so on, day after day, 
disease, physical pain, and (before long) death would come, 
all brought about by the very thing that, rightly used, is in- 
tended to keep death and disease away. Practice is the nu- 
triment required by the wrist and fingers if they are to grow. 
Therefore one condition of perfect practice is, that it must 
be regular—every day—and, if possible, at the same time 
every day. 

Generous meals of nutritious, well-cooked, and easily di- 
gested food of few kinds are much better for the health and 
strength of body than meals which consist of many different 
kinds of food, which often serve only to tickle the palate 
rather than to build up the entire system. In piano-practice 
it is the same. Let a pupil adopt this ‘‘method” and that 
‘‘system,” A’s ‘‘technics,” B’s finger exercises, to say 
nothing of studies by the cart-load, and nothing but musical 
dyspepsia can result. A few well-selected and useful studies, 
such finger exercises as the case demands, and plenty of 
‘‘music,’’ will promote health and strength in piano-playing, 
and health and strength are what we want. Therefore one 
other condition of perfect practice is that it shall be concen- 
trated rather than diffused. To be more explicit: it is much 
better to play one exercise fifty times, with each hand, in sev- 
eral different keys, than to play fifty exercises once in the 
key of C. It is infinitely better to play one scale for ten min- 
utes, with each hand in. different tempos and with various 
gradations of tone and touch, than to play twelve major 





scales through once or twice. Scale-playing with man 
upils consists solely of racing up and down the keyboard. 
he importance of scale-playing can not be overestimated, 
and teachers will make no mistake in paying every attention 
to this part of the pupil’s work. 

Tables are to be found setting forth how to divide up the 
practice time. Such tables are next to useless. In devoting 
time to practice, the vital question is, which technical drill 
is most needed? In what is the pupil weak? It is useless 
practicing a scale ascending and descending, if it is faulty in 
ascending. It is none the,less useless playing a finger exer- 
cise having for its object the strengthening and equalizing of 
the five fingers, if two of the five are obviously weaker than 
the rest. Further, if it is remembered that the arpeggios of 
the common chords of C, G and F are practically the same, 
it will readily be seen that it is of little use to play all these 
at the same period. Similarly with the common chords of 
D, A and E, and those of Ep, Ab and Db. Bearing these 
resemblances in mind will encourage concentration and save 
much time. 








THE GODDESS OF TRUTH. 


TS new comic opera, with the above name, written and 
composed for Miss Lillian Russell, by Stanislaus Stange 
and Julian Edwards, was given a fine send-off early last 
month at Abbey’s Theater, New York. 

Stanislaus Stange had written it to the purport that a Rou- 
manian princess was betrothed to a Bulgarian prince; that 
she was in love with a sculptor for whom she posed for a 
statue of Truth; that the image became alive, and in its 
presence nobody could tell a lie; and that under this spell 
the falsities and realities of a royal court were made manifest. 
Mr. Stange had derived his theme, of course, from the fa- 
miliar comedies of W. S. Gilbert, ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
and ‘‘ The Palace of Truth.”’ But in his treatment of it he 
had wisely avoided the penalties of either plagiarism or at- 
tempted rivalry. He had aimed to be originally humorous 
on a much lower plane, on the level of very ordinary comic 
opera, and judged by that intention he had hit his mark. 
The first act of the libretto was given over to the vivification 
of the statue, and the second to the consequences of the 
unwitting truthfulness of the personages. The conceit was 
carried out with considerable ingenuity of device and witti- 
ness of language. It was in the scenes of unwilling frankness 
that Miss Russell developed much ability as a comic actress. 
She sang Julian Edwards’ often pretty and tuneful music 
finely, too. 

It is a clever work. It is well characterized. Dignified 
when necessary, rollicking when it should beso. The song 
of the statue has a classic, declamatory character, broad and 
dramatic. The princess’s declaration of self under the spell 
of truth has the daring, the recklessness, the naughtiness of 
a French chanson, and of a French can-can. The choruses 
are spirited. Dance rhythms abound, not all waltzes; some 
are gavottes. The — song is quaint and catchy. The 
music flows along without a weary moment. 

The scoring is charming and ear-titillating. The com- 

oser uses innumerable devices that are most effective. He 
introduces interrupted melodies, abrupt stops, pizzicato obli- 
gati on the violins, muted cornets, drum-beats, and what 
not. Altogether, it is a very musicianly production. 

In its conjunction of book and prose, in its tone and 
character it is a genuine opera comique. The humor is of 
exact situations and musical illustration. There is no irrele- 
vant horseplay, no inconsequent clowning. What there is 
of slang and topical allusions is not destructive of the plot’s 
sequence. Beautifully staged, the production pleases the 
eye, too. 








Music waves eternal wands, 
Enchantress of the souls of mortals. 
—Stedman. 
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Allegretto. 


In Springtime. 


(Im Friihling.) 














Theodor Oesten, Op. 276. N° 1. 
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LEAVING YET LOVINC. 
a MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
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| 

Words by E.Barrett Browning. Music by Theo, Marzials. 
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Tue article ‘‘A Chapter on Practice ’’ comes to us without 
credit, but we can heartily commend its useful ideas to our 
student readers. 








Mr. THEODOR F. BOHLMANN, of the Conservatory of Music, 
will attend the Bayreuth Festival this summer, and will 
write a series of articles for the Visitor, upon the works pre- 
sented. 








THE secret of the true ‘‘reading” of Beethoven's works, 
says a recent writer, has yet to be published to the world; 
at present it lies hidden in the breasts of musical critics who 
hand it down from one generation to another of their kind 
without ever revealing it to an expectant public. 


WE are glad to note that the habit of pausing in the per- 
formance of a piece of organ music to alter the combinations, 
thus destroying the rhythm, is being discouraged and aban- 
doned abroad as well as in America. Better drive ahead 
without change than to thus stop the flow of the music. 


A Betcian psychologist claims that the vowel one uses in 
laughter is a key to one’s character. Thus, people who laugh 
in a, as in ‘‘ father,” are frank and guileless; in e, as in‘‘féte,’’ 
melancholy; in 7, as in ‘‘ machine,” naive, timid, or irreso- 
lute; in 0, generous and hardy; in u, miserly and hypocrit- 
ical. 








THE summer music-schools are beginning to make their 
announcements for the season’s work. In this Visiror will 
be found the advertisements of one to be held in Chicago, 
conducted by W. S. B. Mathews, and of another to be held 
at Silver Lake, N.Y., under the management of Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, of Rochester, N. Y. 


Bacu, in his extreme old age, in answer to the question 
how he came in possession of his great learning and the in- 
exhaustible storehouse of ideas, replied: ‘‘ Through unremit- 
ting toil have | obtained the preponderance for which you 
have credited me. By constant analysis, by reflection, and 
much writing | have continually improved—this, and this 
only, is the secret of my success. 





= 





WE were partly right and partly wrong in locating the 

line 
‘* They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

It is by Milton, as we stated, but it is from one of his son- 
nets (that on his blindness, we believe), and not from ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost!” We received two letters on the subject, both 
from colleges—one from Cornell University, N. Y., the other 
from Wellesley College, Mass. 








RicHARD Wacner’s tetralogy ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen” 
(‘‘Das Rheingold,” ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” ‘‘ Gotter- 
dammerung”’) will be produced this summer for the first 
time since the opening of the Bayreuth Theater in 1876. 
This year is the twentieth anniversary of the birth of this 
gigantic work, and also of the inauguration of the Bayreuth 
Festivals. The first cycle opens July 19, and the fifth cycle 
closes August 19. 








Some of our American journals, musical and otherwise, 
make much of the statement that foreign bands in saluting 
our battleships play some ‘‘ American” tunes, as, ‘‘Climbin’ 
up the Golden Stairs,” ‘‘Sweet Violets,” ‘‘ Daisy Bell,” etc., 
regretting that we have no national airs. What is the mat- 
ter with ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” ‘‘ Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean,” ‘‘ Rally round the flag,” ‘‘ Hail, Columbia!” 
etc., etc. These are all ours by origin or adoption. It does 
not matter at all that some of them were not composed in 
America or by Americans. They are ours now, to all intents 
and purposes. If foreign bands do not play these airs, which 
have become distinctively American national melodies, it 
only goes to show that ‘‘ them there furriners’’ are inexcusa- 
bly ignorant of some of the best ‘‘ peoples’ music” ever writ- 
ten. 








PADEREWSKI is not the only or the first musician to indulge 
in long hair, by any means, but his bushy locks have served 
to attract the attention of the irrepressible statistician, with a 
result somewhat as follows: 

Composers show the ordinary proportion of bald heads, 
which is, it seems, twelve percent for professional men. 
Then the fact-hunter discovered that of all instruments the 
piano has the most effect on the thatching of its votaries, al- 
most all of whom can and do wear their hair long, in both 
the linear and the temporal sense of that word. Next to the 
piano ranks the violin in bestowing upon those who play it 
exuberance of locks, but its power is considerably less. The 
‘cello and the harp have but small capillary influence, the 
clarinet and the flute practically none, while brass instru- 
ments, especially the cornet, the French horn, and the trom- 
bone, are fatal to the hair, and whoever plays on one of these 
three becomes bald in less than five years. Most of these 
statements can be verified by looking at the different mem- 
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bers of any orchestra. The suggestion is made that the bald- 
ness which characterizes the habitual occupants of the front 
seats in theaters may be due to their proximity to the trum- 
pets, but there would seem to be nothing in this theory, as 
the peculiarity manifests itself on the left, or string, side of 
the house as much as it does on the right. 








WE call especial attention to the notice of the Root Mon- 
ument Association in this Visiror. There is no question 
about the raising of the amount necessary to carry forward to 
completion the memorial statue designed as a testimonial to 
the memory of our distinguished friend. But small sums, 
representing many of his admirers, are thought to be more 
desirable than large sums from a few, and so the announce- 
ment is made that contributions of any amount will be thank- 
fully received. Much interest centers in the concerts now 
in preparation to further the plans of the committee. As an- 
nounced in the March Vistror, the memorial statue is to be 
placed in the Lake-Front Park, a most prominent and suit- 
able location. Mr. E. V. Church, manager of the Chicago 
branch of The John Church Company, will receive contribu- 
tions for the testimonial. Let all who have sung Dr. Root'’s 
music send a contribution, no matter how small. 








EXTREMES. 


In these days of theoretical investigation and planning 
there is great danger of forgetting the practical and natural 
principles involved in growth and development of all kinds. 

The theorist sits in his study among his books, and 
evolves, mostly from his own inner consciousness, systems 
and methods without number, intended to be applied to the 
education of the young. He isamaker of Procrustean beds 
made from his own designs, to which he would fit all who 
come under his domination, be they long or short, lean or 
fat, young or old. 

The effort to methodize everything has at least over- 
reached itself. The pendulum has swung to the extreme, 
and a more equitable adjustment is demanded. 

The child-soul is in danger from too much system. It is 
encircled many times with Herbartian and other rings till it 
is like a bird in acage. It is helpless, and has no chance for 
its life. It has no room to grow in natural ways. 

Most of the labor-saving devices of the present day are 
positive hindrances rather than aids to the development of 
the mind. Knowledge in music, or in other fields of learn- 
ing, is sought to be imparted by mechanical contrivances, 
object lessons, and such devices, as an easy way of acquiring 
an education, but it is not knowledge or education that is 
mostly the result of such make-shift appliances, but loss of 
thinking power, lack of imagination, and weakness of mental 
muscle, so to speak. 

There is such a thing as making things too easy for stu- 
dents. To prevent them from studying deeply is unwise 
and hurtful. As one writer has said, children are prevented 
from cultivating their power of concentration and continued 
thought by having every subject in brief compendiums. 
They are prevented from cultivating their memory and accu- 
racy by memorizing nothing. These things make learning 
easy, but they donot make intellectual giants. A boy who 


has his food digested for him by pepsin may give his stom- 
achan easy time, but nature will afterwards have itsrevenge. 

And then, again, there is danger in these days of develop- 
ing the technical and mechanical at the expense of the real- 
ities of which these are but the outward and lowest forms of 
expression. In music, as in other studies, the main thing is 
often lost sight of, that is music, in dwelling too long upon, 
and making too much of, itssigns and representation. Speed 
and display is often considered more important than soul. 
Some pianists are all fingers and no feeling. Vocalists are 
often quite as mechanical. 

Much of the present teaching is very like showing a man 
how to make his jaws work without giving him anything to 
eat. 

Supply the food, and nature will suggest a way of using it 
to the best advantage. 








CITY NOTES. 


Mr. William Ebann will join the faculty of the College of 
Music next season as teacher of the violoncello. 


The quartet of the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church is to dis- 
band June 1. Mrs. Hartdegen, the present soprano, will act 
as precentor for the near future. 


Mr. Graninger. the first graduate of the College of Music, 
resigns from the faculty at the close of the term, and will 
open a studio for private teaching. 


Bandmaster F. N. Innes favored us with a call while in the 
citylast month. We are promised a portrait and sketch of 
this favorite conductor for the Visiror. 


Rehearsals of the May Festival chorus began in Music Hall 
last month, and will continue to be held there until after the 
Festival. The work is very promising. 


The Cincinnati Liederkranz gave its second concert April 
16, at the Auditorium, Odd Fellows’ Temple. A fine pro- 
gram was presented and splendidly performed. 


Theodore Thomas comes to the city the first of May to re- 
main until after the Festival. He has visited the chorus re- 
hearsals frequently during the past few months. 


Mr. Van der Stucken has sailed for Europe, to be gone un- 
til fall, when he will return to resume his duties with the 
Symphony Orchestra and with the College of Music. 


C. C. Washburne contemplates a course of vocal lessons 
with Mr. Henschel, in London, soon. Mr. W. sang for Mr. 
Henschel while the latter was in our city, and was highly 
complimented by the distinguished musician. 


The double-bass guitar, seven feet high, shown in the 
windows of The John Church Co. last month, attracted a 
great deal of attention. It was made for the University Glee 
and Mandolin Club by the Imperial Manufacturing Co. 


Cincinnati musical circles have met with a great loss in the 
death of Mrs. E. Hetlich-Kelly. She was an active member 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club, and interested in other musical 
and social circles, and was a valued member of the musical 
fraternity of our city. 


The last Symphony Concert was in many respects the best 
of the series. The playing was exceptionally good, the 
numbers of great interest, and the soloists of unapproacha- 
ble reputation in their specialty. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel are 
great favorites in Cincinnati, and added much to the interest 
of the evening by their artistic singing. 












Prof. C. Emme, an eastern musician who has taken up his 
residence in our city, gave an introductory musical recital at 
Levassor Hall, March 24, which has been highly spoken of. 
We were unable to attend. Prof. Emme ranks high as a 
pianist and composer in the Eastern States. 


The Woman’s Choral Society of Avondale give their sec- 
ond concert at Avon Hall April 29, after this paper is printed. 
The program is a most excellent one, including composi- 
tions b Sen, Becker, Chopin, Saint-Saens, Smart, Chad- 
wick, Delibes, Liszt, Schubert, etc., etc. The piano solos 
will be by Miss Minna Wetzler, one of our best concert pi- 
anists. Mrs. Jenny Busk Dodge, director; Mrs. J. Bloom, 
accompanist. 


William B. Ebann, who has been studying the ‘cello in 
Germany the past year, has returned to the city. He has 
been very successful in his studies, and has received marked 
attention in Berlin for his talent and proficiency. A testi- 
monial concert has been tendered him by his friends, which 
is to take place at the Odeon April 29. Among the assist- 
ants will be Mrs. Mamie Hissem DeMoss, vocalist; Prof. 
Theodore Bohlmann, pianist; Sr. Lino Mattioli, accompanist ; 
and Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. It is hoped that a large audience 
will give Mr. Ebann a hearty welcome home. 


The third and last chamber concert of the Conservatory 
of Music series was given at the ‘‘Pike’’ March 26. Prof. 
Bohimann was the pianist of the evening, Miss Pierpont the 
vocalist, Miss Moses the accompanist. The quartet was 
augmented for the occasion by the addition of a double bass, 
clarionet, French horn and bassoon. The program consisted 
of the Brahms Trio in E-flat, Op. 40, for piano, violin and 
horn; Sonata No. 3, C-minor, a Grieg, piano and violin; 
‘Il re Pastore,” Mozart, and the Beethoven Septet, Op. 20. 
We should have been pleased to have heard Mr. Bohlmann 
in solo as well as with others. These concerts have been 
very successful, and Miss Clara Baur is to be congratulated 
thereupon. 


The Orpheus Club gave its last concert of the season at 
Pike’s Opera-House, April 23, with Miss Lillian Blauvelt, so- 
prano, and Miss Antoinette Szumowska, pianist. The con- 
cert was a most excellent one in every respect. The chorus 
did some of its very best work, and succeeded in its an- 
nounced determination to redeem itself from the unfortunate 
results of the previous concert. The six ancient folksongs 
of the Netherlands (A. D. 1626) were well sung, especially 
Nos. 5 and 6, and were interesting, both from a musical and 
historical pointof view. Probably that number of the chorus 
work which pleased the large audience most was ‘‘Italian 
Salad,’’ not a new piece, but never better sung in this city. 
The music is good and calls for great variety of expression, 
though the words are simply a hodge-podge collection of 
musical terms. Miss Blauvelt sang beautifully, as usual, and 
added much to the enjoyment of the evening. ‘‘ Paderew- 
ski's only pupil,” Miss Szumowska, showed the peculiar- 
ities of her teacher in her interpretations. She is a most 
talented pianist, and played with that clear, distinct enun- 
ciation and careful attention to the ‘singing tone” which 
is characteristic of Paderewski. Her management of her 
left hand was something remarkable. The club is to be con- 
gratulated upon closing the season with such a fine concert. 








HERE AND THERE. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer conducts a music festival at Peoria, Ill., 
May 11-14. 


Music-teachers should not forget the annual meeting of the 
M. T. N. A., which takes en at Denver July 7-10. Dr. 
H. -' Perkins, Chicago, will gladly give all information de- 
sired. 
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Prof. D. A. Clippinger teaches in the Virginia Summer 
School the coming season. 


We have excellent reports of the first concert of the Pen- 
sacola Choral Society, given April 9, conducted by J. W. 
Lurton. The music was miscellaneous in character, but of 
a good grade, and the concert was a great success. 


Prof. F. C. Mayer, Jr., of Hamilton, O., formerly of this 
city, has been doing some fine work in his vicinity as a mu- 
sicalconductor. Atarecent concert ofthe Centennial Chorus, 
such works as Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” ‘‘ Lobge- 
sang,” etc., were given in a manner that would have been 
creditable to older organizations and larger towns. Some 
compositions of his recently published also place him in a 
very favorable light as a composer. 


Mrs. Kate J. Brainard, who has been connected with the 
St. Mary Institute, St. Louis, as music-teacher, for twenty- 
seven years, has of late been residing at Webster Grove, 
Mo. Her friends will be glad to hear of her recovery from 
a protracted illness, and that she is about ready to ‘‘take the 
field” again; in fact, she has a class of private pupils organ- 
ized and in a flourishing condition. Mrs. Brainard is about 
preparing Dr. Root’s ‘‘Flower Queen” for the seventh time, 
and proposes soon to bring out his latest work, ‘‘Our Flag.” 
Mrs. B. has just been elected an honorary member of the 





The latest compositions of Mr. John Francis Gilder, 
‘*Bravo March” and ‘‘ Alabama Dance,”’ are meeting with 
great favor in the East. 


Mr. Richard Ferber, the composer, has recently added to 
his laurels by winning the first prize for a quartet for men’s 
voices, written in competition for the Illinois Staats Zeitung, 
Chicago. 


Signor Manuel Garcia, having entered upon his ninety- 
second year, has resigned the professorship of singing at the 
Royal ieadomay of Music, London, which he has held for 
over forty years. 


A telegram from Boston, dated April 14, read: ‘‘Sousa’s 
new opera, ‘EI Capitan,’ premiere at Tremont Theater last 
night, a brilliant success. Music charming, immense suc- 
cess, many curtain calls and encores.” 


Stitt ANOTHER.—The Khedive of Egypt has composed a 
march and a waltz, which were lately performed at a great 
banquet given in honor of the German Consul General. The 
program ended with Kaiser William's Sang an Aegir. 


A lecture was delivered on Thursday evening last, April 
2, at the Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 37 East Sixty- 
eighth street, New York, by Mr. Frederic Dean, who took 
for his subject Johannes Brahms and Xaver Scharwenka. 
Piano illustrations were given by Bruno Oscar Klein and 
Xaver Scharwenka, and vocal by Mrs. Emil Gramm. It was 
an interesting occasion. 


A musicale in memory of the late Frank E. Sawyer, the 
talented young poet and composer, was given at the studio 
of Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, Carnegie Hall, April 18, It 
was held under the patronage of some of the best-known 
musical and society ladies of New York city, and had the 
assistance of such talent as Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mme. Julia 
Wyman, Miss Marguerite Hall, Messrs. Victor Harris, Francis 
Fischer Powers, Heinrich Meyer, Albert Gerard-Thiers, and 
William D. Barber. The program consisted entirely of the 
compositions of Mr. Sawyer. 


Mr. Caryl Florio, a well-known musician of New York 
city, has accepted the position of resident musical director 
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at Biltmore, the Vanderbilt palace near Asheville, N. C., and 
removed thereto. Mr. Florio will also have; charge of the 
music in the church on the estate, and already has in train- 
ing an antiphonal choir of twenty voices for a complete ca- 
thedralservice. Mr. Florio is a shonemaghh musician in every 
respect, a fine organist and instructor, and the direction of 
the musical interests of Biltmore could hardly have been 
placed in more capable hands. 





THE ROOT MONUMENT PROJECT. 


T= Root Monument Committee are making excellent 
progress in the project to erect a memorial to the late 
Dr. George F. Root. The committee propose to inaugu- 
rate soon a vigorous campaign in the city, and will try to 
enlist everybody, so far as subscriptions are concerned. 
The widow’s mite will be taken as well as the rich man’s 
hundred. 

Two mammoth concerts have been arranged for the 
Fourth of July, to take place in the afternoon and evening 
of the national holiday in the big Coliseum building on 
Sixty-third street, Chicago, in which the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention will be held. Wm. L. Tomlins, the 
widely-known director of the Apollo Club, has been en- 
gaged to conduct the musical part of the program. 

he afternoon concert will be coninager of folksongs, and 
each of the leading mannerchors of the city will take part, 
singing the folksongs of their fatherland. A chorus of 
one thousand children and five hundred adults will sing the 
songs that are familiar at the American fireside. A well- 
selected military band of eighty pieces will also be a prom- 
inent feature of the affair. The evening concert will be de- 
voted to the war songs of the Nation, and these will be sung 
by a picked chorus of fifteen hundred adult voices. 

Every effort will be made to make these musical enter- 
tainments not only novelties, but also artistic affairs, and Mr. 
Tomlins has already got to work to arrange the details for 
the large undertaking. It is believed that a goodly sum of 
money can be raised from this source. 

Meanwhile the committee will be glad to receive contri- 
butions in any amount from any source. Lyman J. Gage, 
President of the First National Bank, is the treasurer of the 
association. 











EL CAPITAN. 
SOUSA’S NEW COMIC OPERA. 


Ts first performance of John Philip Sousa’s new opera, 
which has been looked forward to with great interest, 
was given at Boston, April 13, by the De Wolf Hopper 
Opera Company. The opera proved a great success, and 
demonstrates that Mr. Sousa can write something beside 
marches, good and useful as they may be. In this initial 
performance nearly every number in the opera was encored, 
some of the pieces being redemanded three or four times 
apiece. The opera was staged with lavish splendor, and 
the costumes were of exceptional richness and beauty. 

The story of the opera deals with a cowardly Viceroy of 
Peru, one Don Medigua, who, for reasons of prudence, does 
not permit himself to be seen, all his official duties being per- 
formed by his chamberlain, Pozzo. His rule gives great dis- 
satisfaction, and there is a conspiracy to overthrow him. 
He determines to fly, and to assume the character of a fa- 
mous warrior of shady reputation, who is known as El Cap- 
itan, but who is dead, unknown to all except the Viceroy. 
Clad in armor, he presently appears as the redoubtable sol- 
dier, and blusters his way into the favor of the conspirators, 
whose leader he becomes. 

In the meanwhile he causes the chamberlain to take on 
himself the identity of the Viceroy, and this unfortunate is 
loaded with chains and imprisoned, and in order that he may 
not betray Don Medigua he is kept gagged. -From this mo- 


ment the troubles of Medigua multiply. Estrelda, the daugh- 
ter of the ex-Viceroy, Don Cazarro, has fallen in love with 
El Capitan through Bese of his bravery and his achieve- 
ments in war. When she sees the representative of her 
hero she makes known the state of her heart toward him, 
and, her father consenting, she is betrothed to Medigua, 
who, having a wife already, is thrown into an agony of per- 
plexity, but he dare not make known the truth, as he is 
among his enemies. His wife, of course, appears at a crit- 
ical moment to add to his woes, but at last the tangle is un- 
done and all ends happily, not, however, before the girl is 
disillusioned and pairs off with a young soldier whose heart 
she has captured. Thereis an underplot concerned with the 
love of Isabel, Medigua’s daughter, for an adorer, but the 
whole plot largely centers in Don Medigua (DeWolf Hopper, 
for whom the opera was written). 

The music is brilliant and pleasing; several marches in 
Sousa’s characteristic vein take the place of the heretofore ir- 
repressible waltz. Some of the songs have already caught 
the public ear, and ‘‘ El Capitan” shows every evidence of 
a long and successful career. 


HIS BIOGRAPHY. 


AAEYSRSEER (Giacomo, 1791 or 1794-1864). His real 
name was jacob Beer (not the beverage), but pro- 
nounced as though it were bear or bare. It is a well-known 
fact that his head was promiapanaly bald, which is, by Prof. 
Kalauer, of blessed memory, attributed to the fact that his 
adversaries, especially Robert Schumann and Richard Wag- 
ner, according to the German idiom, did not leave him a 
single hair, or in choice American song, **snatched him 
bald-headed."" He was made one of the honorary members 
of the society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on 
account of having provided an important réle for the goat in 
his opera of ‘‘Dinorah,” the goat having been before his day 
rigorously confined to the dutiés of the can-can, or rather the 
tin can-can, goats being typical of the condemned sinner, 
and being always ‘‘left.” 

Other examples of animals on the stage are rare, but on 
record. Thus, an early Italian impresario introduced three 
hundred asses at one time on the stage; this is regarded as 
the strongest cast known to history. 

To return to Meyerbeer, Prof. Kalauer, of blessed memory, 
declares that his ‘‘ Prophet” is not without honor in his 
own country. But what was Meyerbeer’s country? We 
still think the Scriptures are correct. His ‘‘Etoile du Nord,” 
or Northern Star, gave him a commanding position among 
contemporary astronomers, and a myth was started to the 
effect that Meyer Beer—that is to say, the Great Bear—had 
descended to earth. 














‘ “yee are more advantages in a musical education 
than most of us think. A certain physician here in 

town, who is just home from Europe, says; ‘I never appre- 
ciated the advantages of a musical education until one day | 
went into a barbershop in Italy. Nobody about the place 
spoke a word of English. It was stretched on a rack that 
passed as a chair and swathed in a towel. The barber made 
an impressionist sweep from the upper cheek to the lower 
chin. Gee whiz! how it hurt! My mouth and eyes were 
full of lather; | didn’t know a word of Italian. I yelled. 
The barber seemed to pause for a moment. Perhaps he was 
gathering strength for a new onslaught. You have heard 
that a drowning man can think fifty years in a second. | 
thought whole libraries and dictionaries. Not a word of Ital- 
ian. The razor was raised again. Suddenly | remembered 
a word that | had seen on my daughter’s music and had 
asked the meaning of. 

‘** Adagio! adagio!’ | yelled. ‘Hang it! Adagio!’ 

‘**Si, signor,’ said the barber, and my life was saved.” 

This is from the Washington Post. 
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PROGRAMS OF THE MAY FESTIVAL CONCERTS. 


First Concert, Tuesday Evening, May 19. 


Overture, ‘‘ Magic Flute”. . 
‘* Judas Maccabeus,” Selections ...... . i , 
Mme. Lillian Nordica, Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Watkin Mills. 


Intermission. 
Symphony No. 7; AGM 6 «ses 5 . . « » Beethoven 
Scene and Aria, “‘ Ah! perfido”. .......... - + + « Beethoven 
. Mme. Lillian Nordica. 
Vorspiel, “‘ Die Meistersinger” ........ . Wagner 
Second Concert, Wednesday Evening, May 20. 
a es 8 Os i se en. sts % ee 4 ce Tinel 


Madame Medora Henson, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. George J. Hamlin, Mr. D. 
Ffrangcon Davies, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Watkin Mills. 
Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ. 
Intermission after first part. 


Third Concert, Thursday Matinee, May 21. 


Variations, ‘‘ Chorale St. Antoni”’ 
“* Through the Ivory Gate.” 
** Why so pale and wan?” } 


Pee ex . Brahms 
. .C, Hubert H. Parry 


Mr. Plunket Greene. 


Symphony, “ Pathetique”’ Tschaikowsky 


Introduction, “Te ” , 
lsolda’s Transfiguration, f Tristan and Isolda . - Wagner 
Mme. Lillian Nordica. 

Intermission. 
Scherzo, Op. 45 iF Seas som . Goldmark 


a. ‘* My Love’s an Arbutus.” 
b. “O, Ye Dead!” 

(Old Irish Melodies, arranged and orchestrated by C. Villiers Stanford.) 
c. ** By the Waters of Babylon.” 

(Old Welsh Melody, arranged and orchestrated by Arthur Somervell.) 

Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Pe, Se Ok o> a eidee eo od eek aia c, 06° € 4 Chopin 
Orchestration by Theodore Thomas. 
Aria, “‘ Queen of Sheba” .. . - Gounod 


“* Till Bulenspiegel’s Jolly Waggeries” . Richard Strauss 


Fourth Concert, Thursday Evening, May 21. 


at eee ee ee a Saint-Saens 
(Opera in three acts.) 
Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Ben boce Mr. D. Ffrangcon Davies, Mr. Watkin 
Mills, Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Chorus and Orchestra. 
Intermission after second part. 


Fifth Concert, Friday Evening, May 22. 


Overture, ‘‘ Leonore, No. 3” Beeth 
Scene and Aria, ‘‘ Abscheulicher,” Fidelio \ a 
Frau Lohse-Klafsky. 

Symphony No. 1, B-flat. .......... . Schumann 
io "| Tannhauser . . Wagner 


Frau Lohse-Klafsky. 
Intermission. 
Cantata, ‘‘ The Swan and the Skylark” - . « » A, Goring Thomas 
Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. D. 
Ffrangcon Davies, Mr. Watkin Mills. 
Chorus and Orchestra. 


Sixth Concert, Saturday Matinee, May 23. 


Overture, ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romain” ; 
Romance, ‘‘ Damnation of Faust" t Peet 2 eee ee Berlioz 
Miss Marie Brema, 

Symphony, ‘‘ From the New World” ..... 2... sees Dvorak 


Miss Marie Brema. 


Intermission. 
ee ee 2 <n ee eer een ee Weber 
a. Overture. 
b. Scene and Aria, ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster.” 
Frau Lohse-Klafsky. 
Character Picture, ‘‘ Gretchen ” (after Goethe) Liszt 
Mephisto Waltz, ‘‘ Der Tantz in der Dorfschenke’’ (after baaoad do 
** Dich, theure Halle,” TE se oem a 64 08 . Wagner 
Frau Lohse-Klafsky. 
Overture, “1812” .. ee 6 were Tschaikowsky 


" Orchestra and Organ. 
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Seventh Concert, Saturday Evening, May 23. 


WAGNER. 

** Walkiire.”” 
Vorspiel. ...... ib . Orchestra. 
Siegmund’s Love Song ... . . + Mr. Ben Davies. 
Ride of the Valkyries . .... . Ty" . Orchestra 
Scene, ‘‘ War es so schmihlich ” Miss Marie Brema 
Wotan’s Farewell and 
_Magic Fire Scene Mr. Plunket Greene. 

** Gotterdammerung.”’ 
Siegfried’s Death ein os Orchestra. 
Briinnhilde’s Self-Immolation . Mme. Lillian Nordica. 


Intermission 
Symphony, No. 9, Op. 125 i ee + ei 
Choral Finale, Schiller’s ‘‘ Hymn of Joy.” 
Mme. Lillian Nordica, Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Watkin Mills 
Chorus and Orchestra. 


. Beethoven 








RECENT BOOKS, AND WHAT IS SAID OF THEM. 


Nature Songs for Little Singers. By N. B. Sargent.—This is a charm- 
ing book for little people. It presents nature in all its charms of meadow, 
flowers, butterfly and bee, owl and beetle, birds and buds, morning and 
evening, summer and winter, cats and rats, etc. It has school songs and 
work songs, musical lessons in botany, and songs on all kinds of subjects that 
introduce the child to nature lessons in a pleasing way. It is so new that 
whatever other singing the class has done there is room for this.—/ournal of 
Education. 


A Dictionary oF Music. 


I can confidently, even warmly, recommend the new “‘ Dictionary of Music’ 
by W. S. B. Mathews and Emil Liebling. It is a pronouncing and defining 
dictionary, and it is multumin parvo. More | can not say in praise. —‘‘ Racon- 
teur”’ Musical Courier. 


Vatuasie Book sy Two Cuicaco Mew.—One of the most useful books to 
the student of music, or a writer on music, for that matter, has just been issued 
by The John Church Co. It is a ‘‘ Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary of 
Music.” The compilers are W. S. B. Mathews and Emil Liebling, the well- 
known musicians and writers of music in Chicago. It is the most complete book 
of the kind that has ever been published. Saleed, it is the only one of its kind 
that has ever been printed, because it is much more comprehensive than 
anything now in use. Besides the pronouncing and ore dictionary, there 
are rules for the use of singers in the pronunciation of the German language, 
the French language, and the Italian language, which will be found very use- 
ful. A complete classification of the musical forms, although brief, covering 
not more than six pages, is a remarkably thorough view of the subject and 
conveys much information in a simple and easily understood way. There is 
an article on abbreviations used mainly in manuscript, another on signs ap- 
— to expression, another on signs and indications in phrasing and 
orm, another on the pedals of the — orte, another on melodic embellish- 
ments and on notation of pitch, and a summary of musical notation. 

In the preface the book is well defined in the following extract: ‘‘ The book 
herewith offered the musical public is one the aim of which is utility and prac- 
tical use. While there are already a considerable number of small dictionaries, 
the publishers of the present work believe that there is still room for another, 
which, as far as possible, should combine the advantages of all the best ones 
and avoid their prominent defects, such as obsolete and often incorrect phrase- 
ology, reduplication of terms, redundancy of obsolete terms, and the like.” 

How well the editors have succeeded a careful inspection of this work will 
show. Messrs. Mathews and Liebling are well known as among the very best 
writers on music in the country, and any work to which they may put their 
names possesses all the merits of a first-class article. —/ndicator, Chicago. 


An Inrerestinc Pusiication.—The John Church Co. have just got off their 
resses a remarkably clever and useful book, entitled ‘‘ Dictionary of Music,” 
by W. S. B. Mathews and Emil Liebling. The object of the work is for the 
correct pronouncing and defining of musical terms. In the preface the pub- 
lishers sum up its object in saying that the aim of the book is to make it prac- 
tical, and to try to improve upon the works of this subject already in exist- 
ence. 

The special points of usefulness in the book is its complete vocabulary, orig- 
inal definitions amended, and in some cases entirely rewritten. Pronunciations 
have been affixed to all terms from foreign languages, etc. 

The names of Mathews and Liebling as editors of the book give it in itself a 
place in musical literature. It should be in the library of every musician and 
student as a standard book of reference.—Music Trades, New York. 


Pipes AND STRINGS. 


‘It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘ + and Strings,” by 
W. F. Gates. | have looked it through carefully and find it exceedingly clear 
and useful. 1! wish | had known of it a few months ago, for in that case ! 
should have made references to it in my ‘‘ Guide to the Study of Musical Lit- 


erature.” —Professor Edw. Dickinson, Oberlin Conservatory. 
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SUMMER 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


SILVER LAKE, WN. Y. 
In connection with the great assembly. 


Perley Dunn-Aldrich, Director. 
Assistant teachers In all branches. 
Greatest Summer Music School in the 
country. 
Clementine DeVere, Soprano. 
Mary Louise Clary, Contralto. 
Ericson Bushnell, Bass. 
, Tenor. 
Chorus from many cities and towns In west- 
ern New York—over 500 voices. Send for 
circulars to 


PERLEY DUNN-ALDRICH, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 











Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalognes, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 





PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


By CARYL FLORIO. 


The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Thoroughly logical, full in de- 
tail, written in language that any ordinary student 
oan understand. rice $2.00. 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. It covers the whole ground. Price $2.00. 

To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.76 for the present. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








“A GREAT HIT” 


EL CAPITAN 


A new Comic Opera in three acts. 


.. Book by Charles Klein.. 
MUSIC BY 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


This new work by the world-renowned “‘ March 
King’’ was written for the DeWolf Hopper Opera 
Company, and was first performed at the Tremont 
Theater, Boston, April 13, and sprang at once into 
popular favor. It is full of bright, sparkling music, 
such as only Sousa knows how to write, abounds in 
comical situations, and is destined to have a long 
and prosperous ‘‘ run.” 

The Opera complete, with elegantly colored cover, 
price $2.00. 

Selections and Gems from it will soon be ready. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





GvuEgsIT 


Possesses every point 


of merit that can be 
found in any first-class 


piano, 


and in many points it has 


no equal. 
>>> 


It is especially admired for its 





Remarkable Beauty and Durability. 


PRE-EMINENT iN ARTISTIC TONE QUALITY. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 





PALMER’S 


Piano Primer. 


116th Thousand! ! ! 


Notes and Remarks by such Musicians as Dr. | 


Wm. Mason, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Mr. Albert R. Parsons, etc. 


It is concise; it is exhaustive; it is in- 
dorsed by most of the great American pianists and 
teachers; it isadopted asa standard work in most 
of the Colleges in America. Price, 60c., 75c. and $1.00, 
according to the binding. 


Palmer’s New Pronouncing Pocket Dic- 
tionary of Musical Terms. MULTUM IN Parvo 
Only think! 2,500 terms defined and pronounced for 
25 cents. Every teacher, pupil, singer and player 
should own a copy. 

Palmer’s Book of 516 Interludes, and 
Modulations in all keys. Just the work for young 
oo organists. Price, $1.50. No discount given on 

OR, 

Hing of the Sea. A concert song for Bass or 

Baritone. Price, 50 cents. 


Five New and Beautiful Pieces, 


By H.R. PALMER. 


The Old Front Door. Duet or Solo, with 
Quartet Refrain. ‘‘When in childhood I sat at my 
mother’s feet on the sill of the old front door.’ 20 cts. 

Child Life on the Farm. Mixed Quartet 
‘Feeding the hens and the cute little chickens,” 
‘‘Helping papa and mamma.” 25 cents. 

The Appeal. Solo, Duet and Quartet for Wom- 
en’s Voices. ‘Fly, little swallow, and bid my one 
lover come quickly to me.’’ 20 cents. 

The Absent Loved One. Solo for Contralto 
or Bass. Beautiful harmony effects in accompani 
ment. ‘‘God keep you, dearest, all this lonely night.” 
15 cents. 

The Angelic Husband. Quartet for Women's 
Voices (Humorous). ‘But the real angelic husband 
—well—he’s never yet been born.”’ 20 cents. 


The five last named pieces are also bound together | 
amphlet form; price for the five, 75 cents. All 


in 
detiem eep these publications. If not, send to 


H. R. PALMER, Box 2844, New York City. 











MUSIC— 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 
the world. A brilliant list of contributors. 


W. 8. B. Matxews, Editor. 
8. 8. MatHEWs, Manager. 


Send 13 cents in stamps for sample copy. 
Address 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 


1402-8 Auditorium, “Aas. Chicago. 


Memorial Music 


Decoration Day. 





We have a very large and varied coilection of mu- 
sic for Decoration re consisting of songs and 
choruses, quartets for mixed or men’s voices, marches 
and dirges for the Piano, and also for Military Band. 
The list is too large to enumerate here. Send for 
special catalogues and price lists. Our latest ad- 
ditions are as follows. 

IMMORTALIS. Memorial March for the Piano by 
D. W. Reeves. “ey? cents. 

DROOPING FLAGS. Memorial March by Win- 
toe Price Ft cents. 

OUR SLEEPING HEROES. Quartet for men’s 
voices by Chas. H. Carroll. Octavo. Price 8 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN OHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO 





C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


246-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete , 

. . Offices in the West. . 
Makes a specialty of the 
“+ s Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Church Co.’s work is done by this house. 
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